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ABSTBACT 

This paper adar^ss^s sit^ral isaues coacerning th* 
. naturt of Imititi^^ acts and th^ conditions undft which they tak^ 
piae-ii, These Issues incluaa^ (1) the separation of imitative acts 
from rsinforced b^havi^ri (2) th* saparattoB of tru% iiita^iv^e aa^.s 
from riflsxiva acts; (3) the ssparation of imitativi acts froin aa^.s 
which norfnally ha^g a high likallhood c£ occurring and from acts 
which ata relatsd to g^n^ral arousal; J«) th^ dtgree anfl kind of 
similarity r^qiilr^d of ^.he child's ac+iOK as comparia to the itiodel's 
action; (5) the nature of t^imporal pa raieters contrQlling deferred 
Initatioji; (6) the role aad natiir^ of the loodel in Iffita^ive 
bsha^iori and p) tha nituri of the acticD to imitatadp In 
addition, th^ paper raises issues concerning th^ davelopment of 
imitation and the tole of subjective Iffiltaticn (acticns %*hich ar^ not 
imitati^^ but which ar© percsi^ed by patents as imitative) In 
facilitating parent-child interaction. (SS) 
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Most of our theorlei about the transaction of clie yourig oigsnism with its 
environment are paasiva visits of humati naturi. Social coritrol and blolofieal 
imperative eKplanatlons constitute the two rtajot models ^Htch SccOuiit fox 
eocializatlon and laariilns , In both che social conc^roL aod the biological 
Imparative theordLes the child is acted upon; ±n the ioriie^ casej ttia eultuie 
in which the child lives and 5 in the Latter ^ by the biology ^hich ttii child 
inherits. Alternative vie^a are possible, ones In ^^hlch th# orgjtiisia 
is an active participant in the socializatim proctsa ^nd iri tlie activity 
of learning* In such a thtory^ the oxganlstf participacss Iri, m%B on^ and 
creates the structures of its social and cogftltiva iife. 

While imitatton can be viewd as a reinforced a.nd/or eLicdted reapotiss 
to a limited clais of stimuli ^ Mst theorises havi claimed cha^ ifflitatioti 
represanta an intended response of the organtsffl^ As gi^ich^ imltaclon tap resents 
an eKample of an intended baharlpr and reflecti an accive organism. The study 
of imitation may be important for other reasons since ±.t: teptesints a phenomtion 
which touchas upon learning, motivlationj self knowLedgej and social divelOTment 
issues* 

Consider learning; imitacion allOTS for laariiing w^itl* mintiuBi tribal and 
error behavior. The organism watches the behavior of aTiothex «d vrith ininlnuffl 
behaviors repeats the actions. Imitation alio allova E-or le^rmiag wicliout didactic 
eKperience* The model need not taach Trtiat is learwd, mLy deaonitrate it. 
Imitation^ cherefora^ is an liidirect form of learning, Thii orgarLlsm can sinply 

^Paper presented in a S^prtglim ''Imitation 1^ Infancy 1 feat^ When and How?^' 
at the SRCD meecings, Ma- a 1979, Sari Francisco, Caiifcm.la. Appreciation is 
given to Laurie Walte for her critical readltig of this pa-pec. 
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watch m event, engage in Little direct rahearsal, is not directly eiught 
but la able to acquire infotfflation. The efficiency of auch a learning pro-- 
cedure is obvloua . 

From a morlvatlonal framework iiiiitatldn when viewed as an active procaga 
ttiv^olves the notion of intenciori. In Imitatioti the organism seeks to replicate 
some action or avent \Alch has occurred. The motive to Imitate Implies that 
there be m agent who intends and at the same time is dlCfecent from the t.-be^ 
tttltatad event or person. The notion of agencyp Intentions^ self-other differ^ 
enclatlon have relevance for the concept of self developments an issue we have 
recentLy coniideted in some detail (Lewis & Brooks^Gunng in press). For this 
reason the study of initation and the study of self development are related. 

Moreover, what wa learn about ourselves and what wa learn about others is 
alio facilitated by imitation* Baldwin has said, "My aense of myself grows 
by imitation of you and my #ense of yourself grows in terms of my sense of my- 
self*" CBaldwins 1973, 338), Thus, Baldwin points out another function of 
ind Cation I Imitation blnda locial objects together. The earegiver-chlld re^ 
iacionihlp is facilitated by the fact that at times both caregiver and child 
bahave the same; that la, the caregiver observes that the child repeats her 
bahaviOT, This similarity becween caregiver and child allows the caregiver to 
conclude that since they behave the same, they must be alike. The interpret 
tation of sameness provides the caregiver with behaviors which she can give 
actributlon^ It is these attributions which help socialise the child. From the 
child' i perspective^ the perception of the samaness of its omi action and that 
of its caregiver helps to define itself and, at the same clae in the same process, 
aLlovs It to separate self from other. 

Interestingly, from an Intaractional perspective i imitation which is related 
to tod parallels early self-mother differentiation is ultlioately influenced by 
ch€ energlng self. Michel (1966), Kohlbirg U965) and Imwim and Brooks-^Gunii 



(in press) have pointed out the role of gelf in imitation, Giveti Che emer- 
gence o£ the s,alf^ all agree that the relationship between the model and the 
self constitutes an impDttatit factor in lultatiQn. As a general rula, it seems 
to ba the case that children are more llltitly Co imltace "like jalf*' mgdels than 
not (Bandura, 1978) altUough other factors also influence imitatlQn, for encamp le 
the power of the fflodel. All Cold, imitaclGn occupied an liflportant theoretical 
position In the aciidy of the development of children* 

The study of Imitation raises two general Issuesi what is an Imitative act 
and under what condltioria does it take place? To ask such questions raises aev- 
iral specific issues which we will attempt to address in this paper, Xheae in^ 
elude I (1) the rola of reinforcement /learriing contingencleii (2) reflexive 
acta; (3) baseline and arousal controls; (4) similarity of actional (S) tern-- 
poral parameters i (6) the nature of the Mdel; and (7) the itmitatad actions* 

Wiat is an lBiitat;i^e Actf 
(1) The. Role of Re inf Qrcemant/L earniri| CQntingen.cieSt In demonstrating 
that an Imitative act has occurred, it is necessary to ensure that the act is 
independent of any history of rainf or cement. An act is not consideted imita-^ 
tion If it has a history of being reinforced* ThuSj it is necessary to ensure 
that the e3cperiaentar or parent has not reinforced in the pMt the action that 
%im wish tha child to ImiCate or chat during the demons tratiofl of the to-'be- 
toitated act the child im not reinforced tot producing it. Thus, if one 
wishes the child to imitiite a tongue protiuslon or arm wave one has to ensure 
(a) that tongue procrusion or am waving has aot been reinforced in the organ- 
isia's past, and (b) that while tongue protrusion or ar^i waving is demonstrated 

do not reinforce the occurrence of the action by the child if it should 
Occur, Maltioff and Moore* s (1977) procedure of placing a pacifier in the 
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child's wouth during the display of the to-be-"ifflitJted tongue protrusion is 
one machod of prevantlng rainforcwent fron occufring, Whather or not it 
succeeds in coping with thla difficulty ranains to be seetii nevarthelessj tha 
roie of filther the historical ojr the concurrent reitif □rcement of the imitative 
act naedi to be epntrolled* 

(2) Jaf lexlve Acts. If we hold to neither a aoclal reinforcement nor a 
bleLogicdl injperative control of imitation, th%n ic is necaagary to demonstrate 
thac the^e are no biological disp^aitiona to act. Jacobson and Kagan (1978) 
and Walt# and Lewis (1979) have studied this possibility in the ImitatlQn of 
young children. Both hava demoni traced that the child's tongue protrusiori 
Dccu.ra not only after a human nodel protrudes her conguei but after the fflodel 
moves hef fingeri or when the model points an object at the child's face* Given 
that congufi protrusion oceurs to a large clasa of diverse events , it appears 
likely to ba the case ChaC tongue protruilofi^ especially in the very young, 
represents a general reflaKive or blologietl dispdsition and as such would not 
constitute true toitative behavior* Several Investigators (Lewis & Brooks-Gunns 
In pleas; Llpaitt, 1976; Ir^varthen, 1977) have sugSested that early complex 
behavior may be reflexive in nature and may^ like other slfflple reflexes su^h as 
thm tioto ot Babinsky^ dlaappeaf over time* k ilmilflr arguement has been made 
for early co^ocGurrlag bebavtora. Given the Jaeobson and Kagan (1978) and 
Watte and Lewis (1979) resulta, such a conclusion^ at least for tongue pro-* 
truaion, may be warranted although fflore res^atch on this point is still needed, 

(3) Baseline aiid Arousal Controls, Q€ particular importance in the 
discassiofl of what constltutea an Irnitatlve act is the lasue of appropriate 
controls, T>s*o controls have been mentioned aa possible sources of error and 
are mamuBrnty to consider if we art to eoncludi that a true Imitative act has 



occurred. In tha first case, it is necessary to ihow that an imitated act 
occuri with greater frequency during than not during an Imitative epliodSi 
Such a concrol has not been used often, although many atudlas obtain a base 
period. Without such a control, it is not possible to demonstrate that the 
act is imitative rather than one which nomally has a high likelihood of 
occurring. ThuSj for e3camplei If the child puts a block In a cup after ob- 
serving the fflodel putting a block in the cupi we cannot conclude that this 
is imitation unless we observe v^hetherp when given a block and cup without a 
model, the child is unlike-ly to act in like fashion. While this source of 
error has been discusaedp this control has received little attention; indeed 
few studies actually use it in data analysis (Maratos, 1973; JaaQbaQn & Kagan, 
1978), CDnCrolling for arousal level is necessary since Ic may be the case chat 
certain actions on the part of the model may cause general arousal on the part of 

the child* Ihia arousal iaay have as a behavioral concoimnltant some of those be"- 
haviors which we hope to show as iaitated acts* ThuSj if tongue protrusion by 
the modal causes general arousal In the child^and if general arousal is accom- 
panied by tongue protruilons then In fact we may see incraaeed levels of tongue 
protrusioti which have nothing to do with true imitation but are related instead 
to ganerai arousal* The appropriate control for this Is to observe the frequency 
of the child's tongue protrusion ^han the modal protrudes her tongue and to 
assegs tongue protrusion when the model performs some other activity, for 
exaaplas waving the fingers in a sequential fashions Waite and Lewis (1979) 
have Initiated arousal controls for such a possibility. In studying the imi-- 
tatlve behavior across a wide nuaber' of gestures Including tongue protrusion, 
mouth openings hand waving * sequential finger moving, and head shakings we 
found that «^hile the child's perfDrmance of these acts showed increased fre- 
quency over a base period^ there was no more likelihood of an act occurring 
to a model -5 specific action, thu5, tongue protruiion was equally likely to 
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occur when the model protruded her tongue as when the model ihook hef" head or 
moved her fingers. thuSi newborni and 3- and 6-mQnth-^old children showed no 
imitative behavior when arousal level was controlled. 

(4) Slinllarity of Actloti. Little attention has been given to Che issue 
of the similarity of the action of the model and Che action of the child. 
How aimllar does the child's action need to be aa compared to the model's 
action for the eKperimenter to conclude that imitation has occurred? Does the 
same action i/lth the same object constitute imitation and nothing lessj or is 
it possible that we can consider an action imltativa if the otganiaffl chooses 
the model's action but not the object, or the model's object but noc the 
action? The eiq)lotacion of what constitutes an imitative act remalris to be 
considered. What ts needed is an articulation of the potential taiconQmy of 
actions which muit include objects and actions saparately and in souie rela-- 
tlonshlp. Rather than scoring partial imitations as simply leas than a true 
imitation (see for escample Killen 4 U^glrla, 1978) , it My be Imporcant to 
consider them as something quite different. The course of development of 
exact or full imitations ajid incomplete or partial imitations may help clarify 
this issue. At this point , we have almost no information on this topic. More- 
over, the use of scales where full imitation is scored as 2 and partial imi tac- 
tion as 1, maalca the problem and nakes acroga-study comparability lopossible* 
A better method may be to treat them separately until more data have been gathered* 

CS) Temporal Paraneterg, Plaget (19AS/1962) and Guillaume (1926/1971) 
have clarified the laaue of iasnadlate and deferred imitation and have artic- 
ulated their developmental prograsaion* Clearly, a child cannot engage in 
deferred imitation until it Is able to store and retrieve prevlouily exper-* 
ienced events. Deferred imitation rests on an elaborate set of cognitive 
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capacities which the child cercainly possesses by the age of two (McGall, 
Parkei & Kavanaugh, 1977), Defarrad iinitation also is controlled by what we 
can call situational constraints, two axamples of which com% riadlLy to 
mind. A child watches anothar playing in a sandboXs but is unable to play 
in the sand herself. Days later, when allowed in a sandboxj the actions 

jf the other, now remembered, are imitated. The deferred iaitatioa can oecur 
because of the child's cognitive capacity * but doeg occur because of the situ- 
ational similarity. The second eKample Involves a longer temporal parameter 
and again ia situacionally determined, this tine not by place but by role. 
In this case the child receives a particular parental socializing e^cperlence. 
There is no reason or way for the child to imlcate this particular parental 
behavior until the child becomes a parent herself and acts in a iimllar faahion 

to her child. Again, deferred imitation is controlled by situatioiiai constraints 

2 

not the cognitive capacity of the child. ThuSj once the child is eognitlvely 
capable of deferred imitation, the parameters controlling temporal parameters 
have to be found elsewhere than in the child's eognltlve ability. 

Under What Conditions Does Imitation Take Place? 
Having discussed soma of the more cogent laauei partalnlng to Che definition 
of an imitated act, we now turn toward some Issues related to when imitation is 
likely to occur; that is^ the nature of the model and the nature of the to--be- 
imitated act* 

(6) The Nature of the Model . The nature of tht modal has received con-- 
slderable attention in the study of older childxen^s Imitative behavior (Bm- 
dura, 1971)* One view has held that imitation is more likely to occur when 
the attributes of the model are similar to those of the child. This position 

2 

Tliis example points to the interrelationahip between long-term deferred imitation 

and processes such as identification and role modeling acquisttiori, 
^ Q 
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can be said to focus on the relationship between the model and the actor, with 
aimilErity batween model and actor being most salient for the occurrence of an 
imitatad act. In this regard, Kohlberg (1966) and Lewis and Brooks-Gunn*s 
(in presa) notion of the role of self in social and cQgnitive behavior, be- 
comes highly relevant* The role of the model has received little attention 

in infancy and this is rather unfortunate since the role and nature of the 
model may be useful In trying to understand active imitative behavior as 

opposed to elicited or reinforced Imitation, We conclude, for eKample, that 
active 'imitation has not occurred If we do not find differences between models 
associated with children's actions. That Jacobson and Kagan (1978) found social 
objects (female experimenters) sticking out their tongues were no better models 
than nonsoeial objects (pencils) moving back and forth demonstrates that in-- 
fant tongue protrusion may not be active but rather reflexive imitation* In 
a recent study, Watte and Lewis (1979) utilised three different models, two 
social (people), one nonaoeial (object) in order to see If there were differ- 
ences in imitation across children 2, 12, 24, and 36 weeks of age* It was 
hypothesized that my imitation found In the neonatal and IZ^week period would 
be reflesclve In nature and therefore equally likely to be elicited by any of 
the three models* By 24 and 36 weeks, active toitatlon might begin to appear, 
therefore be influenced by the nature of the model* The data, while not com- 
pletely analyzed J support this hypothesis and indicate that by 24 and 36 weeks 
Infants axe more likely to imitate social than nonaoeial models. Unfortunately, 
there is little information on imitation as a function of model, although 
there are some data to Indicate that young children imitate same--sex peers 
and parents mora than opposite sesc (Lewis & Welnraub, 1979) md Imitate 
children more than adults (Lewis & Brooks-Gunn, in prasa)» 
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(7) The Nature of ch e Action, When we turn our attention to the nature 
of the sation to be Imitated, we find considerably more information; for en-" 
amplaj see Maratoss 1973| McCall et al., 1977| Uzgiria, 1972. Imitated acta 
have been divided into a variety of categories i (1) gesturea such as tongue 
protruaion, arm Mvlngt head moving^ etc*i or (2) actions on objects such aa 
rolling eari aerosa table topi, drinking from cupSj etc* Gescuras can be 
dlvldad further Into vliible and invisibla gestures, visible being those which 
Che child can see such as hand movements , while invisible ones are tongue pro^ 
truiion or head shaking* Actions on objects has been divided into those which 
are familiar or imfamlliar* Z,.ub^ for example, Klllen and Uggiris (1978) have 
observed the likelihood of imitation ^hen a car la rolled over a surface top 
as opposed to pushing a paper cup in a similar manner. In the former case, 
the car rolling acroaa the table top la a familiar action and the action on 
the cup unfattlllati 

A variety of theoretical positions argue for the greater likelihood of 
gome Imicatlon over others, Plaget <194j/l962), for eKanples has argued that 
visible gestures ^ that is gesturea which the child can see itself make, are 
more likely to be used in imitation than are gestures which the infant cannot 
see* Moreover/ although the data are not clear Abravanelj Levant-Golds chmldti 
^ Stevenson (1976) have argued that imitation is more frequent with objects 
than without objects* Likewise, there is still some confusion as to whether 
familiar of unfafflillar gestures or actions on objects are more likely to be 
imitated (Klllen & Ugglris, 1978) . 

From the active view of imitation, *^hether a child imitates an action 
or not should be related to the reasons i^hy Che child wishes to Imitate. 
This cannot be ocherEd^aa if we believe that imltatloni at least by 
the last quarter of the first year^ Is iatentlonal. Moreover, the rea- 
sons ^y a child wishes to Imitate a particular action mmy vary and may 

lu 
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have to do both with the acclon to be indtated and the model. Let us 
consider familiar and unfamiliar actions and familiar and unfamiliar models 
as an aKampla. Actions and models tnalce a 2 k 2 matrix of (1) familiar 
actiDns by familiar people; (2) familiar actions by unfamiliar paople; (3) 
unfamiliar actions by familiar peoplei and (4) unfamiliar actions by unfamiliar 
peoplfe* A child may chooaa to imitate a familiar action by a familiar modal 
bacauaa of a social/communicative motive; the repetition of a familiar action 
by a familiar model Bay facilitata social commarca. Imitating a familiar action 
by an unfamiliar modal may also facilitate social cDiraierce around comnon action; 
a way :o get to know the unfamiliar parson* Imitation of unfamiliar actions 
of familiar people is a method of learning new behavlori imitation now may be 
motivatad by cognitive rather than social reaaona. Finally, Imitation ahould 
be least for unfamiliar actions of unfamiliar peopla; Indeed it may be fearful. 

Unfortunately, little eKploration of diffarenGes In actions to be imitated 
and no studiea relating action and model have been undertaken (with the exception 
of Waite a Lewls^ 1979). Given that Imitation is a process generated by the 
child, differences In imitacion have potential value for exploring tha child's 
motivational and cognitive structures* 

The Development of Iiritationi Some Particular Issues 
The developmant of imitation has bean articulated by GuHlauma (1926/1971) 
Valentine (1930), and Piaget (1945/1962) Mong others, and we do not Intend to 
discuss the process In great detail. We do wish to direct our attention to 
co-occurring actions early in the child' i life, within the first eight months 
or so, and see how they are related to imitatlonp 

Although several inveitlgators have argued for early Imitation (Gardner § 
Gardner, 1970; Maratos, 1973; MeltEoff ^ Moore, 1977), the studies of Jacobson 
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and Kagan (1978) and Waite and Lewis (1979) clearly indicate that whmn appro- 
priate CDntrols ara utllt^ed, aGtive imitatiori canaot ba demonstrated* The data 
show that an infantas action is tio more likely to occur with any higher itm^ 
quency whan the same aation li medeled than when another action is modeled. 
Thus, active Imitation cannot be said to occur within the first sIk months, at 
least for bodily gesturei. Of particular interest, howaveri is the observation 
that if one does not look for baseline level or acrosi--gesture comparlaona, but 
instead asks simply is there any correspondence between the action of the model 
and of the child , one finds that between 30^ to 60% of the time the infant's 
behavior corresponds to that of the model (tfaite and Lewis, 1979), We have 
called this correspondence aubjectiva imitation* Prom the point of view of 
the model, the child is matching its behavior to that produced by the model. 
This subjective impreaalon is especially relevanc if, as Tvorsky (197 ) has 
suggested, adults do not cake base levels Into account when thinking about 
logical problems* Direct evidence for this subjective Imitation view comes 
from an earlier finding of Waite and Lewis (1978) who found that the mothers 
of the infants 2 to 24 weeks old report that their Infants ifliitate thair be-- 
havlor. Since Waite and Lewis (1979) could find no true Imitation with. these 
same children j and since there was a high correspondence between the model -s 
action and that of the child ^ we conclude that the mother *s report represents 
a subjective view of Infant imitation. 

The importance of this subjective Imitation may reside In the parents' 
attribution that their child is doing something to themi that is^ subjective 
Imitation serves the function of social exchange since the Infant affects 
the parents* behavior | specifically the parents* attribution of their In-- 
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fant's behavior. As such, the subjective ImltatiDn should enhance parent- 
child Interaction since parents attribute intention to their infants. In 
particular, it should facllitacs more parental contingent behavior as the 
parent engages in mutual Imitacive behavior. Thus* subjactiva Imitation^ in 
the same manner as active imitation, facilitate both parental and child 
social commerce and exchatige. The social and cognitive structures that develop 
from this raciprocalj coi^leKi contingent and* at timas, similar chain of 
behavior have already been alluded to* from these chains secondary circular 
reactions develop and with them true Infant intention (rather than attribu- 
tion) ^ self and other differentiation, and the emergenca of agency. 
For the parent^ the similarity of infant and self allows for parental 
attribution of infant abilities, the development 6S empathy , and the facili- 
tation of the socialisation of the child. In some sense ^ thenj the phenomenon 
of subjective imitation may not only precede but facilitate true Imitation 
and the development of self. 
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